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Clashes Flare in Congress 


‘Completely Recalcitrant’ 


Basic Steel Firms 
Foreing Shutdown 


New York—An industry-forced steel strike appeared in the 


making as of 12:01 a.m. July J 


to bargain beyond their proposals for a one-year wage freeze and 
abandonment of the union-won work rules and cost-of-living. 


escalator. 


5 as the companies still refused 


Despite a two-week extension’ 
of the contracts by the Steelwork- 
ers at the request of Pres. Eisen- 
hower, the 12 basic steel com- 
panies remained “completely recal- 
citrant” in their refusal to budge 
from their original demands. 


No Progress 

Administration efforts to find a 
basis of agreement between the 
companies and the union appeared 
to be yielding no results despite 
reported efforts by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell and Vice Pres. 
Nixon. 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. 
McDonald, after a brief visit 
with Nixon, told reporters he 
told the vice president that the 
“steel industry seems to be in- 
tent on provoking a shutdown” 
and that the Steelworkers do not 
want a strike. 

McDonald added he told Nixon 
the negotiations since the two-week 
extension voted by the union had 
got “absolutely nowhere’ because 
of the companies’ attitude. 

Following the McDonald-Nixon 
visit, Pres. Eisenhower told his 
press conference in Washington 
that he contemplated no new White 
House action to head off a strike, 
adding that he had placed no time 
limit on his request for extension 
of negotiations in his letter of 
June 27. 


McDonald told reporters that ing the congressional desire that) are the same policies which “con- 


(Continued.on Page 2) 


House Unit 
To Let Ike 
Hike Bonds 


Presidential authority to re- 
move the interest rate ceiling on 
long-term government bonds has 
been voted by the House Ways & 
Means Committee. 

The action, said Treasury Sec. 
Robert B. Anderson, ‘“accom- 
plishes for the most part the ob- 
jectives we sought.” 

The President some weeks ago 
jhad asked Congress to remove the | 
present 4.25 percent ceiling on mar- 
ketable bonds running for five years 
or more because the Treasury was 
having difficulty selling them at that 
rate. The proposal was attacked 
as opening the way for higher in- 
terest rates all through the economy. 

The- committee, after weeks 
of negotiation, came up with a 


Keyserling Study Shows: 


The campaign against adequate 


dangerously misguided idea that 
cripple economic growth.” 
That’s the conclusion of a new s 


Fake Inflation Issue 


Block to Pay Hikes 


the spurious campaign against inflation” which is based on the 
p g g 


wage gains is a “subdivision of 
“the way to fight inflation is to 


tudy published by the Conference 


decision to give the President the 
authority to remove the ceiling 
rather than have Congress lift 
the ceiling but for only a two- 
year period. 


It also adopted a provision stat- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Labor in Drive for Safe 


Labor Day Weekend 


. . . . . . | 
The trade union movement is taking the lead in a nationwide 


campaign for a safe and sane La 


bor Day weekend. 


The safety drive “to check the senseless slaughter on our high- 
ways” will be carried on during the summer through affiliated 


unions and the labor press, announced Chairman R 


of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health. 

Walsh, . president of the The- 
atrical Stage Employes, said the 
campaign will be conducted in co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council. The NSC’s Labor Con- 
ference is headed by Machinists’ 
Vice-Pres. P. L. (Roy) Siemiller. 

Walsh pointed out that the AFL- 
ClO Executive Council at its May 
meeting gave full backing to the 
campaign. He added: 

“The council recognized that 
the Labor Day weekend was an 
especially appropriate period for 
the labor movement (o take the 


ichard F, Walsh 
oe ee aaa eeteeto 

lead in this kind of humanitarian 
undertaking.” 

Walsh emphasized that the re- 
duction of deaths and _ injuries 
would contribute immeasurably to 
the proper celebration of labor’s 
holiday and asked the support of 
every union member and family. 

In asking editorial support and 
“generous” coverage from labor 
newspapers and magazines, Walsh 
pointed out that labor editors can 
secure stories and mats from G. G. 
Grieve, Secretary of the Labor 
Conference, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chica- 
go 1], Ill. 


on Economic Progress entitled “In-'f 
flation — Cause and Cure.” 

The 59-page study, prepared by | 
Leon H. Keyserling for the con- | 
ference representing business, farm | 
jand labor leaders, warns that the 
Administration’s present policies 


verted the recovery of 1955 into 

the stagnation of 1956 and 1957 

and the recession of 1957-58.” 
The “spurious campaign 

against inflation,” waged by “the 

| most powerful organs of the gov- 

| ernment, reinforced by powerful 

private propaganda,” says the | 

study, has misused the threat of 

inflation “to defeat or retard our | 


most profound national objec- | 
tives.” i 


Analyzing the argument that 
wage rates have risen faster than | 
productivity, or Output per man- 
hour, thus increasing business costs 
per unit of production, the CEP 
study declares: 

Profits Outrun Wages 

“The price increases that took 
place in key industries were not 
necessary to sustain an adequate 
level of profits, but instead re- 
sulted in an excessive expansion 
of profits. This profit expansion far 
outran wage increases.” 

The use of administered prices— 
prices set without relation to sup- 


mined profit rate—has_ resulted, 
says the study, in allowing major 
companies in basic industries to 
show a profit even if operating 
below 50 percent of full capacity 
and “to make “huge profits long 
before they are operating at reas- 


‘Labor Plea 
For Okay 


Is Rejected 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed the 

sharply pared-down omnibus 
housing bill amid signs that the 
veto presented a clash with the 
Democratic Congress that might 
become a major issue in next 
year’s political campaigns. 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala.) and Rep. Albert Rains 
(D-Ala.), Senate and House spon- 
sors of the bill, denounced the veto 
and called for an effort to over- 
ride it. Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D- 
Tex.), the Senate majority leader, 
called the Eisenhower veto message 
“partisan and political.” 

The AFL-CIO had asked Ei- 
semhower six days before the veto 

to sign the housing bill as a 
“moderate” proposal resulting 
from “searching congressional 
study and debate” and passed 
with “strong bipartisan support.” 
The measure was “not inflation- 
ary,” said Vice Pres. Harry C. 
Bates, chairman of the AFL-C!lO 
Housing Committee, in a letter to 
the President. Federal expendi- 
tures called for represented “for 
the most part repayable loans,” he 
pointed out, and he said White 
House approval of the: bill was 
“vital to bring good homes within 
the financial reach” of more fami- 
lies in America’s growing popula- 
von, 

The clash over housing programs 
was marked by strong language 
that pointed up a basic conflict of 
philosophy between the White 
House and the Democratic con- 
gressional majorities. 

Without mentioning the fact that 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Work’ Group to Fight 


To ‘Last Republican’ 


Sponsors of so-called “right-to-work” Jaws, who “set the Republi- 


| can party back a decade” last vei 


of Kansas, has charged. 


Hall blasted an announcement by the 
| Committee that it intends to “fight’?— 


harder than ever” for laws outlaw- 
ing the union shop. He said the 
committee had shown that “the 
‘right-to-work’ sponsors view Re- 
publicans as expendable.” 

He charged that “pressure” 
brought on Republican candidates 
by “influential sponsors” of “work” 
laws was responsible for the loss 
by the GOP of 13 U.S. Senate 
seats, 49 members of the House, 
eight governorships and control of 
nearly a dozen state legislatures. 

Despite this, Hall declared, the 
“right-to-work” groups “now 


iply and demaad but to a predeter- | 


brazenly indicate they plan to 


iw, “apparently are willing to fight 


to the last Republican in 1960,” Fred Hall, former GOP governor 


National Right to Work 


renew pressure on Republican 
candidates to support these un- 
wise and dangerous state laws in 
the 1960 campaign.” 

Hall cited statements by former 
Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn and the present GOP 
chairman, Sen. Thruston Morton 
(Ky.), warning against linking the 


Republican Party to “right-to- 
work” laws. 
He quoted Alcorn as ac- 


knowledging that backing “work” 
laws is “political suicide” and at- 
tributing the defeat of “scores of 
candidates for national, state and 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Can’t Blame 
Barber for 
Haircut Cost 


Anybody who thinks he’s paying | : 
too much for a haircut can’t blame |! 
it on the wages of the man who| 
trims his locks, according to Pres. |: 


W. C. Birthright of the Barbers. 
In an article 


years ago the average wage of an 
industrial worker was $1.77 an 
hour and that now it is $2.17. The 


barber, on the other hand, has an |: 


average take-home pay of $72 a 
week for 45 hours or longer—or 
$1.66 an hour. 

“So let’s face the facts,” he 
writes. “The barber is making 
11 cents less per hour now than 
the industrial worker did five 
years ago—and the barbers and 
beauticians must still meet the 
increased cost of living. They 
struggle with 1959 prices.” 
“They pay taxes,” he explains; 

“they educate their children; they 
patronize their local merchants. 
And all of this means they must 
have an earning capacity to meet 
these needs and requirements. 

“Just take an extra-curricular, 

out-of-shop glance at the neighbor- 
hood barber or beautician. Through 
the union they donate their time 
and service to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s program each year. They 
serve in public office in order to 
uphold and vote for legislation that 
improves the local and national 
well-being. As the people next 
door, they take an active part as 
members of their community. 
“Surely, in assuming their full 
share of responsibility, they are en- 
titled to an equal livelihood.” 


in the Barbers |: 
Journal, the union’s official publi-| : 
cation, Birthright recalls that five |: 


of mutual cooperation. 


a 2 
STABLE LABOR-MANAGEMENT relations helped speed com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway & Power Development, where 
more than 22,000 workers toiled with an almost unbroken record 
Shown here is construction worker on one 
of the locks that allow ocean-going ships to enter the Great Lakes. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
onably full production and employ- 
ment.” 
It adds: 
“The philosophy of high prof- 
its through scarcity has been 


substituted for the philosophy of _ 


Industry Won’t Budge 
In Steel Negotiations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“we are confident that the Presi- 
dent does not intend that we ne- 
gotiate forever” and that “if there 
is good faith on the companies’ 
part” a new contract can be ne- 
gotiated before 12:01 A.M. July 
1. 

Commenting in the Senate on 
the President’s news conference re- 
marks, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) said Eisenhower had 
“told the Steelworkers union that 
it should capitulate completely to 
the steel industry.” 

He termed it the “grossest kind 
of intervention in collective bar- 
gaining” while the President as- 
sumes a “hands-off attitude.” 

Humphrey called on the Presi- 
dent to accept the original USWA 
suggestion that a fact-finding board 
be appointed or urge continued ne- 
gotiations on the basis that the 
companies accept “the principle 
that any settlement ultimately to be 
negotiated shall be effective as of 
July 1, 1959:"" 

Meanwhile, wildcat strikes that 
flared across the country on June 
30, the expiration date of the basic 
steel contract before the extension, 
were terminated as men returned 
to work in line with a McDonald 
telegram directing ‘‘immediate 
withdrawal of all unauthorized pic- 
ket lines.” 

Despite the companies’ re- 
fusal to bargain beyond their 
initial offers for a wage freeze 
and a change in eight work rules 
—described by McDonald as 


200 Attend Indiana 
AFL-CIO Workshop 


Bloomington, Ind.—The Univer- 
sity of Indiana was the site of the 
State AFL-CIO’s first legislative 
and education conference, a five- 
day workshop session attended by 
nearly 200 delegates from local 
unions and central bodies. 

Pres. Carl J. Megel of the Teach- 


ers keynoted the conference, 


Canadian Corporate 
Profits Show Jump 


Ottawa, Ont.—Booming 
Canadian corporations in the 
first quarter of 1959 boosted 
profits 20.5 percent before 
taxes and 16.9 percent after 
taxes compared with the first 
quarter of 1958, according to 
a federal Bureau of Statistics 
report. 

This year’s total of $665 
million was $113 million 
more than the $552 million 
grossed in the first quarter of 
last year. Profits after taxes 
were estimated at $367 mil- 
lion in the first three months 
of 1959, compared with $314 
million in the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

In a separate report, the 
bureau said that the gross na- 
tional product for the first 
quarter was at an annual rate 
of $33.4 billion, up about 2 
percent over the final quar- 
ter of 1958 and about 4 per- 
cent higher than the average 
for 1958 as a whole. 


reducing the union to company 
union status — the Steelworkers 
have reduced their original de- 
mands for 250 contract changes 
in hopes of extracting a new 
offer from the companies. As 

‘ this issue of the AFL-CIO News 
went to press, there has been no 
change in the companies posi- 
tion. 

In a letter to all members in the 
basic steel industry after the two- 
week extension was approved, Mc- 
Donald declared there can be a 
satisfactory settlement “if the com- 
panies now demonstrate some 
statesmanship and begin genuine 
collective bargaining. But there is 
no chance of settlement if the in- 
dustry continues its cruel, calcu- 
lated effort to weaken or destroy 
your job rights,” 


Bugaboo of ‘Inflation’ 
Held Pay Rise Block 


adequate profits through abun- 
dance.” 


Turning to the argument that 
wages have outrun productivity, 
the study shows when the average 
annual rate of economic growth 
was 4.6 percent between 1947-53 
hourly wage rates did not rise 
faster than productivity. But when 
during the 1953-57 period the an- 
nual rate of economic growth was 
cut to 2.4 percent “the inefficien- 
cies of economic slack” reduced 
productivity gains. 

During the recession of 1957- 
58, when productivity gains were 
less than half of the 1947-53 
period, wage rates grew less than 
half as fast as productivity gains. 

First Priority Neglected 

The general anti-inflation cam- 
paign, says the Keyserling study 
has “led us to neglect our para- 
mount national priority, adequate 
protection of the country from the 
threat of totalitarian aggression.” 
It has stunted our economic 
growth and undermined the “source 
of our domestic strength.” 

The campaign also has produced 
“more inflation than we ever had 
in this country except in conse- 
quence of war.” The nation’s fu- 
ture, it adds, “may well depend 
on the speed and _ discernment 
with which we abandon the effort 
to sacrifice progress on the altar 
of false stability and achieve a 
genuine stability founded upon 
moving forward.” 

The current economic recov- 
ery, says Keyserling, “offers no 
indication whatsoever of prog- 
ress toward removing the great 
weaknesses in our economic 
performance.” 


The first requirement of econo- 
mic policy to strengthen the na- 
tion at home and abroad, the study 
declares, is a. national prosperity 
budget, which means a “much big- 
ger federal budget and a much 
more liberal monetary policy.” 

The tight-money policy. of the 
Federal Reserve Board is “both 
repressive and_ inflationary,” it 
adds, calling for FRB support of 
the government bond market. 

Members of the Committee on 
Economic Progress include AFL- 
CIO Vice Presidents Walter P. 
Reuther, Al J. Hayes and O. A. 
Knight. 


Copies of the study can be or- 


‘dered from the CEP, 1001 Con- 


necticut Ave. NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. at 50 cents each with lower 
rates for bulk orders, 


Labor Relations ‘Outstanding’: 


Seaway a Monument 
To Job Cooperation 


Special to the AFL-CIO News 
Buffalo—The St. Lawrence Seaway, formally opened. by Pres, 


Eisenhower and Queen Elizabeth 
monument to labor-management 


II of Great Britain, stands as a 
relations at their best. 


The seaway, which unlocks the Great Lakes for world trade 
through a complicated system of dams, canals, locks and dikes, 


could never have been completed’ 
ahead of schedule without top- 
flight cooperation between unions 
and employers. 

As the new waterway to the na- 
tion’s fourth seacoast was opened, 
this opinion was expressed by fed- 
eral mediators, engineers, contrac- 
tors’ representatives and union of- 
ficials who were closely associated 
with the billion-dollar construction 
project. 

The cooperation between unions 
and employers is illustrated by the 
fact it took four and one-half years 
to finish work on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Development— 
mamouth construction jobs that 
were originally projected over a 
six-year period. 

With nearly a score of trade 
unions representing many of the 
22,000 construction workers em- 
ployed by Seaway-Power con- 
tractors at the peak work period, 
the record shows that there was 
only one major work stoppage 
and a mere handful of minor 
ones. 

Col. Loren W. Olmstead, Buf- 
falo district engineer for the U.S. 
Army Engineers during seaway 
construction, praised the unions 
and contractors for getting the job 
done with a minimum of delay. 

‘Exceptionally Good’ 

“We look back with great satis- 
faction on the labor - management 
relations the seaway project has en- 
joyed,” Olmstead observed. “They 
were exceptionally good right 
across the board for a job of that 
magnitude.” 

The army engineer said his office 
kept a close watch on relations be- 
tween unions and contractors be- 
cause of “tight time schedules” to 
complete the project. 

“Any serious work stoppage 
would have been disastrous to the 
overall program,” he explained. 

Olmstead credited a joint la- 


maintaining stable and construc. 
tive relations. The committee 

anticipated problems of jurisdic- 

tions, working conditions and 

contract interpretations and in 

most cases was able to resolve 

questions and avert disputes be- 

fore they arose. 

Harry R. Erickson, a veteran of 
17 years in industrial relations and 
personnel work, was in charge of 
labor relations for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Contractors Associa- 
tion from its formation in 1954 
until last summer. He had high 
praise for the unions representing 
Seaway-Power workers. 

“You can’t give them enough 
credit for the way this project was 
handled,” Erickson declared. 


Top Staffers Assigned 

He said most of the internation- 
al unions involved assigned top- 
level staff members to the St. Law- 
rence construction projects. Erick- 
son commented: 

“These men _ recognized their 
dual responsibility to service the 
workers and to get the job done. 
They lived up to both jobs.” 

Erickson gave special credit to 
three union representatives who 
devoted full-time to the seaway 
project during peak construction. 
They are Richard E, Livingston, 
Indianapolis, general secretary of 
the Carpenters; Howard Dalton, 
Rochester, N. Y., representative 
for the Operating Engineers, and 
George Bannister of Buffalo, gen- 
eral organizer for the Iron 
Workers. 

Federal Mediator Clarence M. 
LaMotte of Buffalo kept his eye on 
union-contractor affairs since they 
broke ground for the project in 
1954. His appraisal of labor-man- 
agement relations on the Seaway: 

“Absolutely outstanding—a good 
example of how it can be done if 
people want to be fair in their deal- 


bor-management committee with 


ings with one another.” 


4. NYC Unions Finance 
New Housing Co-ops 


New York—Four unions here are providing financial backing 


for two new housing cooperatives 


which will provide modern homes 


for 4,548 families in areas formerly marred by slums. 
The Ladies’ Garment Workers will soon begin construction of 


the $38 million ILGWU Houses, 


walking distance of the midtown'® 


Manhattan garment district. The 
union’s pension fund is backing 
the co-op with a $20 million mort- 
gage. 

On the lower east side of Man- 
hattan, rapid progress is being 
made in construction of the Seward 
Park Housing cooperative. This 
1,728-unit project is being support- 
ed by the Hatters, Painters Dist. 
Council 9 and Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local 3. The 
three unions, the Workmen’s Circle 
and two savings banks are financing 
the $22.5 million development. 

The two new cooperatives are 
sponsored by the United Hous- 
ing Foundation, a _ non-profit 
federation of housing coopera- 
tives, labor unions and civic as- 
sociations. Both are being built 
as slum clearance projects under 
Title I of the 1949 National 
Housing Act. 

After an initial equity payment 
amounting to about 20 percent of 
the cost of the project, families 
moving into the co-ops will pay 
monthly carrying charges averag- 
ing $21 a room in Seward Park 
and $24 at the ILGWU Houses. 


a 2,820-unit development within 


T'V Magazine 
Lauds. Labor 
Bond Film 


TV Guide, nationally circulated 
magazine providing listeners with 
local program listings and TV news, 
carries an article in its July 11 is- 
sue on “24 Hours in Tyrantland,” 
sponsored for U.S. Savings Bonds 
by the AFL-CIO. 


“All production costs on ‘24 
Hours in Tyrantland’ were paid by 
the AFL-ClO,” TV Guide reports. 
“The actors and staff of ‘Father 
Knows Best’ contributed their tal- 
ents to the film.” 


The film stars Robert Young, 
Jane Wyatt, Billy Gray, Elinor 
Donahue and Lauren Chapin, all 
members of the TV program cast. 
TV Guide says that the film, to be 
shown before local groups, institu- 
tions and organizations, is ex- 


Y 


pected to have more than 50,000 
screenings, 
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7 Armour Plants Affected: 


Mechanization of Packing 
To Take 4,500 More Jobs 


By Bob Cooney 


Chicago—The meat industry's drive toward greater efficiency and mechanization has left a jobless 
trail of tens of thousands of workers, with Armour & Co. recently announcing it will shut down 
operations involving 4,500 jobs in seven plants. The cuts are to be completed by Aug. 15. 

The problem is expected to-be a main subject of negotiations, to begin in a few weeks, between 
two AFL-CIO unions and the packing industry, since this trend has paralleled three-year contracts 


which terminate Aug. 31. 

The work force in basic meat 
packing has fallen 18 percent since 
1956, a drop representing an esti- 
mated 30,000 jobs, and both the 
Packinghouse Workers and the 
Meat Cutters pin the change in the 
employment picture to the move- 
ment of the big packers away from 
the traditional centers into the live- 
stock areas. 

The primary factor, they say, is 
transportation costs. The packers 
have found it much cheaper to 
ship dressed beef. They can cut 
down the weight 20 to 25 percent 
by not having to ship the bones, 
fat and hide that go with the live 
animal. Thus they lower shipping 
costs, beat rising freight rates and 
put themselves within trucking dis- 
tance of southwestern and south- 
eastern markets. 

More With Fewer 

In addition, the giant packers 
are abandoning obsolete and ineffi- 
cient plants in favor of modern fa- 
cilities which produce more with 
fewer workers. Newer firms like 
Oscar Mayer, Rath and Hormel 
built their modern plants in the 
livestock areas to begin’ with. 
Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cudahy 
are now leaving the city for the 
country. 

More or less incidental benefits 
for the big packers are the non- 
union, lower-wage areas into which 
they move and the writing off.as 
losses for tax purposes of aban- 
doned plants, union spokesmen say. 


2 


The two meat unions are 
moving into their coming nego- 
tiations with the packers with 
this problem uppermost in their 
minds. 

The Packinghouse Workers in- 
dicate the union will seek job pref- 
erence for former employes when 
a chain employer opens a new plant 
elsewhere and a safeguarding of un- 
ion wage scales and conditions. 

The Meat Cutters say they will 
seek to formulate plans “to coun- 
ter the loss of jobs.” Pres. Thom- 
as J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick 
E. Gorman have urged a union- 
management approach to the prob- 
lem. 

Meat Cutters’ Research Dir. Jim 
Wishart said an average of 191,300 
workers was employed in_ basic 
meat packing in 1956. Assuming 
the same number of hours worked, 
the average for the first four 
months of 1959 was 156,000, he 
added. A small part of the drop 
he attributes to the 2.9 percent re- 
duction in meat production com- 
pared to 1956. 


30,000 Jobs Gone 

This means, he explained, that 
employment would be at 186,000 
today had there been no effect on 
jobs due to the technological 
changes taking place. The cost to 
the workers has been 30,000 jobs. 
according to his figures. 

The changes have hit hard in 
Chicago — once “hog butcher for 
the world.” 


Union Groups Endorse 


Help For Metal Mines 


-~ The AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Worke 


Dept. and Pres. James Boyer of 
rs Local 8-404, Flat River, Mo., 


have endorsed House concurrent resolutions setting up a program 


to aid depressed non-ferrous min 
Metal Trades Dept. Pres. J. A. 


Wayne P. Aspinall (D-Colo.) of the'® Ps 


House Interior Affairs Committee, 
traced the employment opportunity 


Fire Fighters 


19th Unit in 
Maritime Dept. 


Affiliation of the Fire Fighters 
has raised to 19 the number of 
international unions associated 
with the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. 

The Maritime Register, the de- 
partment’s official publication, in 
its second anniversary’ edition 
pointed out that nine internationals 
have affiliated within the past two 
years. 

In the same period, the depart- 
ment’s port councils—the centers 
of its work in the field—jumped 
from six to 20. The councils have 
their headquarters in the following 
key ports: 

Norfolk, Wa.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Portland, Ore.; 
Wilmington, Calif.; Philadelphia; 
St. Louis; Brooklyn; Cleveland; 
Baltimore; San Francisco; Hono- 
lulu; River Rouge, Mich.; Houston, 
Tex.; New Orleans; Seattle, Wash.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Toledo, O.; Miami, 
Fla., and Santurce, P. R. 

With the increase in affiliations 
and the growing number of active 
councils, the publication noted, the 
department “is better equipped to- 
day to help beat” the problems 
facing maritime workers than ever 
before. 


ing and minerals industries. 
Brownlow, in a letter to Chairman 


difficulties members of some de- 
partment-affiliated unions have en- 
countered because of low prices for 
lead, zinc, copper, uranium, baux- 
ite, potash, fluorspar and molybde- 
num—largely to low-priced foreign 
imports. 

He urged a program that would 
take into consideration the needs of 
national defense, including the cost 
of exploration for future sources 
of metals that would be needed in 
case of war, and would also stabi- 
lize markets, assure reasonable 
profits to producers and give job 
security to the workers. 

The local of which Boyer is 
president represents employes of 
the St. Joseph Lead Co., largest 
producer of the metal in the U.S. 
He told how falling prices have 
cut employment progressively 
from 2,740 miners in 1952 to 
2,436 in November 1957 and 
then to 1,744 at present, most of 
whom have been on a 4-day 
week since February. The drop 
in jobs has had serious effects 
not only on the workers, but also 
on the company and the com- 
munity, he said. 


He called for a program based 
on the country’s need for lead and 
other non-ferrous metals, with im- 
mediate enactment of legislation 
authorizing stockpiling for defense 
purposes plus safeguards against its 
use in case of Jabor disputes, and 
an adjustment and assistance pro- 
gram to help workers, producers 
and communities where high-cost 
mines are forced to close, 


UPWA Public Relations Dir. 


Les Orear listed this toll from the | 


Armour decision: 

Chicago, 2,500 jobs; Fort Worth, 
150; East St. Louis, IIl., 1,120; Tif 
ton, Ga., 165; Fargo, N. D., 290. 

The Columbus, O., plant, repre- 
sented by the Meat Cutters, will 
lose 300 jobs. 

Orear reports that Armour, 
which now has 23 plants, has 
shut down seven other plants in 
the past several years. Wilson & 
Co. closed its biggest plant in 
1955, throwing 3,000 Chicago 
workers out of jobs, he added. 

Orear said the plant closings by 
Armour gained tax credits for the 
company totaling $2.4 million in 
the 1956-58 period. 

Although the 2,500 workers to 
be left jobless in the shutdown of 
the Chicago plant will receive sev- 
erance pay, it represents for Arm- 
our an escape from “an enormous 
pension liability,” he added. Most 
of the workers had from 15 to 20 
years’ seniority, he said. 

After Armour announced its 
new shutdowns, saying it would 
boost production at other plants 
and also launch a $50 million mod- 
ernization program, UPWA Pres. 
Ralph Helstein called an immedi- 
ate meeting of the chain’s union 
Officials. 

Basic Solution Needed 

“America’s conscience must be 
stirred to a realization that a far 
more basic solution to the problem 
of plant closings than a union-se- 
cured severance check and a few 
weeks of unemployment compen- 
sation must be found,” Helstein de- 
clared. 

Orear said there is. a certain 
amount of “runaway” appeal in the 
shift of packing operations. 

He said Swift & Co. opened a 
new plant in Wilson, N. C., early 
this year. The plant is non-union 
and the company is fighting organ- 
ization, he said. The pay for 250 
workers there averages $1.49 an 
hour. 

By comparison, the unionized 
Swift plant in Atlanta, Ga., car- 
ries on the same type of opera- 
tion with a minimum wage of 
$2.08 and an average of $2.47. 

Armour is building a new plant 
in Houston and has another in op- 
eration at Lubbock, Tex., he said. 
These are small but highly-produc- 
tive plants, he added. 

The Lubbock plant is unorgan- 
ized and has rates ranging from $1 
to $1.50 an hour, Orear said. By 
comparison, Armour’s unionized 
plant at Fort Worth enjoys rates 
starting at $2.08, he added. 


‘Work’ Group 
Turning On 
More Heat 


(Continued from Page 1) 
local offices largely to the ‘right- 
to-work’ issue.” 

Morton,:he pointed out, recently 
asserted his opposition to “work” 
laws and declared that “decisions 
relating to the union shop should 
be determined by collective bar- 
gaining between employers and un- 
ions and not through ‘right-to-work’ 
laws.” 

Despite these warnings, Hall de- 
clared, the National Right to Work 
Committee’s “cynical answer . . . is 
to ignore this political fact-of-life 
and wade into the critically impor- 
tant 1960 presidential election with 
the ‘right-to-work’ flag flying.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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FORTY-NINE STARS distinguish the new Old Glory being raised 
outside AFL-CIO headquarters, hoisted bright and early on July 4 
by Joseph (Tony) Zell (left) and Roy Kirby. 


scheduled to start July 13. 


the Textile ® Workers Union of 
America, two TWUA staffers and 
five officers and members of the 
striking Local 578 will be tried 
under indictments charging them 
| with “conspiring” to dynamite mill 
| buildings. 

Presiding will be Judge Raymond 
Mallard, who was assigned to Hen- 
derson earlier in the strike to 
hear the cases of alleged disorders 
in the strife-torn community. More 
than 175 arrests have been made 
since the mills reopened with the 
/arrival of armed strikebreakers. 

Heading the union’s legal de- 
fense team at the trial will be 
a Charlotte, N. C., attorney, Wil- 
liam Nicholson. TWUA_ Sec.- 
Treas. John Chupka arrived in 
Henderson on the eve of the 


| 


Henderson ‘Conspiracy’ 


Trial Opening Nears 


Henderson, N. C.—Grim pickets continued their ’round-the- 
clock vigil at the gates of the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills here 
as the spotlight in the eight-month strike shifted to the court house 
where the “criminal conspiracy” 


trial of eight union leaders is 


Vice Pres. Boyd A. Payton of’? 


trial. The union has denounced 
the criminal charges as a strike- 
breaking, union-busting tactic. 
Facing trial with Payton are 
Lawrence Gore and Charles Aus- 
lander, TWUA staff representa- 
tives; John Martin, vice president 
of Local 578, and Calvin Pegram, 
Robert Abbott, Warren Walker 
and Malcolm Jarrell, all strikers. 

Newsmen arriving to cover the 
trial found Henderson a_ heavily 
patrolled city. National guardsmen 
were halting tobacco farmers on 
their way to market their crops 
and searching their trucks for 
weapons. The guard formed a bayo- 
net cordon at the plant gates at 
each change of shifts as_ strike- 
breakers went in and out. Only 
eight pickets were allowed at each 
gate. 


IAM Wins Despite 
Mohawk Valley Plan 


New York—Workers at a big U.S. Gypsum plant here joined 
the Machinists by a vote of 262 to 70 after a company anti-union 
campaign which recalled the Mohawk Valley formula and was 


without parallel in this area in the past 30 years, according to 
Business Manager Thomas Carey of IAM District 15. 


The union charged that the! 
Gypsum plant at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, followed a deliber- 
ately plotted timetable plan in its 
efforts to “bust” the union drive. 

The firm organized its 80 sal- 
aried supervisors to classify and re- 
port on worker attitudes, the un- 
ion said, and supplied them peri- 
odically with arguments designed 
to undermine the union appeal. 

The company told its super- 
visors, supplemented by techni- 
cians and other management per- 
sonnel, that they were matched 
against “one union organizer and 
a handful of radicals,” the IAM 
said. 

The company sent a series of let- 
ters to its 400 employes in an ef- 
fort to convince them the company 
; would “guarantee” their “right” 


not to join a union. It also accused 
the Machinists of consorting with 
“racketeering unions,” the IAM 
said. : 

Organizer Joseph Hallstein led 
the successful campaign. The New 
Brighton plant is one of a chain of 
51 plants. 


2,000 Pharmacists 
Win $10 Increase 


New York—Pharmacists in 
2,000 independent drug stores here 
will get wage increases totaling $10 
a week over the next 18 months 
in a new contract negotiated by 
Local 119, Retail, Wholesale & 
Dept. Store Union. The raises will 
bring the minimum pay to $130 
a week. 
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What the Veto Means 


RES. EISENHOWER’S VETO of the Housing Act of 1959 
has exposed the essential phoniness of his anti-spending, anti- 
inflation campaign. 

The bill he vetoed was a compromise measure passed by both 
houses of Congress with bipartisan support. It was designed as 
a moderate proposal to help meet America’s critical housing needs, 
to enable our cities and their people to take a long forward step 
toward a better way of life by eradicating slums and providing 
decent housing for all Americans. 

The veto comes on the heels of the President’s request for lifting 
the interest rate ceiling on long-term government bonds, a move 
which would force up interest rates all through the economy, The 
price of money and its effect on general price stability apparently 
do not concern the President. But the slight cost of providing 
decent housing for Americans is “inflationary.” 


The net effect of the President’s economic policies as revealed 
in the housing bill veto and the no-ceiling-on-interest-rates pro- 
posal is to build fewer houses at higher prices. 


This philosophy carried over into the other areas of American |° 
economic life spells economic stagnation and a new cycle of boom 


and recession in the year ahead. 


The President’s failure to understand the problem of economic 


erowth and his obsession with “inflation” and “spending” can only 
lead to more vetoes of reasonable social welfare legislation and 
a slackening in America’s dynamic economy. It will be to the 
detriment of the nation and the free world. 


Blow to the Free World 


MAJOR PROPOSAL to strengthen America and the free 
world in the struggle with totalitarian communism has joined 
the list of victims of the Administration’s cut-spending policies— 
a proposal that carried the personal support of the President only 
two years ago. 

Under strong pressure from the Administration, the Senate wa- 
tered down and emasculated the program voted by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for a five-year $5 billion Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to be financed by loans from the Treasury. This 
was similar to, although larger than, the program urged on Con- 
gress by the President two years ago. 

But this year the President, obsessed with “spending,” threw 
out the program for long-term economic development in the 
underdeveloped nations and asked for a one-year appropriation. 
Treasury financing, the Administration argued, would upset the 
balanced budget which the President has made a No. 1 priority. 


The Senate finally voted a limited two-year program which 
knocks out the possibilities for intelligent development of aid pro- 
grams and weakens the U.S. commitment to long-range economic 
development in 40 countries. 

The House has passed an even more limited one-year authori- 
zation of $700 million for the Development Loan Fund. So at 
the moment the scope of the problem has been narrowed to trying 
to save the Senate version in conference. 

The long-range development fund, strongly supported by the 
AFL-CIO, would have been a major investment in peace and 
freedom to help the nation cope with the tremendous Soviet chal- 
lenge. It has been reduced to a skeletal program sacrificed on the 
altar of Eisenhower economic expediency. 
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‘We Gotta Make This Look Real’ 
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DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


The Real Danger: 


The growth of corporate power in the 
United States is explored in the following 
editorial published in “Union News,” offi- 
cial publication of the Oil, Chemical & 
| Atomic Workers, entitled “The Real Danger 
| We Face.” 


T IS TIME TO LOOK beneath the surface 

and seek the causes of the insecurity and un- 
certainty felt by most people. The cold war 
drags on and on: we have the absurd presence 
of severe unemployment at a time when business 
is otherwise booming; the labor movement is 
fighting a retreating battle; the liberals either have 
disappeared or are prattling the same old cliches. 

There are suggestions of this and that cure for 
this and that ailment, but most of the cures are 
like soothing powder on hives without consider- 
ation of the deep-inside cause. 

We do not subscribe to the devil theory of 
human affairs; we do not believe that there is a 
deliberate conspiracy to make slaves (well-paid, 
perhaps) of the people. But we do believe that 
massive forces are building up which must be 
resisted lest we lose personal liberty, independ- 
ence and opportunity. 


CORPORATION EXECUTIVES are merely 


and as individuals are no more and no less honest 
than the general average of people. Stockholders 
usually have no influence on company policy. 
Employes from top to bottom just try to get 
along. But the tremendous power of the big 
companies rolls on and snowballs larger. Com- 
bine the great and growing power of all the mod- 
ern corporations and you have a force over the 
lives of people greater than anything ever known 
to man. 

A corporate decision, no matter how well- 
intended, has far-reaching effects—economically, 
politically and in shaping public opinion. Nearly 
all public information is dominated by corporate 
money; General Electric tries to brainwash us 
that what GE’ really strives for is progress; the 
steel companies have spent fortunes telling us 
that even a little creeping inflation is worse than 
bubonic plague. Nearly all the facts we read and 
hear are sifted by and nearly all the opinions we 
are exposed to are shaped by corporations, 


men who put their trousers on one leg at a time - 


Growing Power of Corporations 
Threatens Democratic Liberties 


CORPORATE LEADERS have made 
speeches to one another until they are convinced, 
in all sincerity we suppose, that (1) government 
participation in the welfare of man is a darned 
nuisance and must be stopped; and (2) labor 
unions are a darned nuisance and must be whit- 
tled down to size. 


So the tremendous power of corporations has 
been turned willy-nilly against government regu- 
Jations, government attempts to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the people, labor unions, imagina- 
tive new social ideas and people who express 
off-beat or radical ideas. 


To reshape government. the corporate leaders 
generally have used the fifth column approach. 
Most government agencies are in fact operated 
by and for the industries they regulate. The 
governments of Canada and the U.S. are headed 
by men who avow complete and unqualified sup- 
port of the big business viewpoint with such reg- 
ularity and sameness that they seem to be 
reciting a catechism. 


TO CUT UNIONS DOWN TO SIZE, the cor- 
poration leaders are using government regulation 
(which they despise so much when applied to 
business) because even with their power they 
have been unable to whip the unions at bargain- 
ing table or on fair-fought picket line. The cur- 
rent rash of anti-labor legislation in the U.S. and 
Canada will make knitting circles out of the 
unions if carried out. 


The tendency toward domination not only of 
economic but also of political and intellectual 
life by corporate power is referred to by some 
people with the short, nasty word “fascism.” We 
do not care to use “fascism” or any other word 
ending in “ism” because demagogues of left and 
right have ruined them all. 


We do believe that the awesome power of 
corporations must be viewed with alarm and 
must be curbed. We believe that the several 
hundred company executives who read this paper 
closely should be just as concerned with this 
problem as the working man readers, for if politi- 
cal, social, intellectual and economic life come to 
be dominated’ by an aristocracy of corporations 
they will lose independence of mind and spirit 
Just as surely as the little people, 
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Morgan Says: 


Kozlov Mixes Charm and Flint 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator Sponsored by the AFL-C1O. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


A MAN WHO LOOKS vaguely like a Slavic 
edition of Ezio Pinza gave local working 
journalists a taste of what western diplomats are 
up against in Geneva. One might well spend one 
enchanted evening or more with Frol R. Kozlov, 
the other first deputy premier of the Soviet Un- 
ioa, but across a crowd- 
ed room at lunch with 
the Washington press 
corps he mixed charm 
with a frustrating flinti- 
ness. F . 

Much more than the 
first. deputy to. visit 
us, Comrade Mikoyan, 
Kozlov epitomizes the 
new Soviet image of 
toughness wrapped in 
pleasantries. There was 
something dour about the littke Armenian with 
the -sad, Chaplinesque moustache and sarcastic 
wit. The beaming Kozlov, a stocky man of 50 
with wavy grey hair curling back from a high 
sloping forehead. cuts a far more pleasant figure 
for export. In fact he reflected the same peasant 
gusto and earthy good humor that are supposed 
to be characteristic of his less handsome superior, 
Khrushchev. 
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Morgan 


He fairly engulfed his hosts with smiles, volu- 
ble greetings and calisthenic handshakes. He had 
to-shake the left hand of the State Dept.’s top 
cultural exchange negotiator, William Lacey, who 
had a bandaged broken finger. Kozlov asked 


The Need Is Great: 


what had caused the damage. ‘“East-west rela- 
tions,” Lacey laughed. “It must have happened,” 
the Russian shot back, “in a neutral country.” 


BUT KOZLOV TOOK so long with his humor- 
less formal televised speech that there was less 
than 15 minutes left for questions and these were 
unexpectedly screened by and at the insistence of, 
Ambassador Menshikov. Nearly everything Koz- 
lov said has been said before and much of his 
description of the admittedly breath-taking devel- 
opments within the Soviet Union can be had in 
handier form in the multi-colored brochures avail- 
able now in Soviet embassies and consulates, 

One of the dangers is of course that we will be 
inclined to brush much of this aside as boast and 
bluff and discount the Soviet potential of power. 
Does this. Kozloy said, with a sweep of his hand 
and a toss of his head, sound like a people and 
a government preparing for aggression? We must | 
eliminate the alienations and suspicions, he added. | 
He conceded it would take no little time to make | 
any “radical” improvement in U.S.-USSR rela- 
tions but he alluded to an old Russian proverb 
which says you can’t drag a fish out of a pond. 

When a Communist like Kozlov says that with- 
out war “I believe we will have the highest social 
order in the world,” he says it with conviction. 
When he was asked if he thought the balance of 
power had shifted to the Soviet Union he replied 
“the balance of power should be judged on the 
basis of where the people have the better life.” 
There is a radical difference between his defini-| 
tion of a better life and ours but he obviously 
believes his. | 

Which raises the interesting question of how. 
deeply we believe in ours and whether we are) 
prepared to work as hard for it as the Communists | 
are for theirs, 
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For Refugees, a Year of Hope 


TT HE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR which be- 

gan July 1 is a 59-nation effort to help the 
world’s 2.5 billion refugees find roots. a church 
leader explained on a labor-sponsored radio pro- 
gram. 

The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre. Jr.. dean of 
the Washington Cathedral and chairman of the 
U.S. Committee for Refugees. discussed the prob- 
lem on the AFL-CLO public service program, As 
We See It. Harry W. Flannery, the program’s 
moderator, interviewed Dean Sayre and Hyman 
H. Bookbinder, AFL-CIO legislative representa- 
tive. 

In Europe, Dean Sayre said, there are some 
100.000 people not in refugee camps but poorly 
settled “wherever they happen to light.” Most 
are Iron Curtain exiles. About 30,000 Europeans 
are in camps. 

In the Middle East. there are 230.000 Algerian 
refugees now in Tunis and Morocco and about 1 
million Arab refugees spread from the Gaza 
Strip to Iraq. Jordan and Lebanon. 

In the Far East, Dean Sayre continued, about 
1 million refugees from Red China have ended 
up in Hongkong, with others to be found in Viet- 
nam, Korea and other places. 

“Il have in the Jast two years been to all of 


Washington Reports: 


these areas | have just described and I have seen | 
the human misery in which people are obliged | 
to live there,” he said. : | 

THE IDEA OF SETTING aside a year io-aid | 
refugees originated in an article co-authored by 
British athlete Chris Chataway. He felt the Geo-| 
physical Year could well be followed by a year | 
concerned with human beings and_ particularly 
refugees. 

The British government presented the idea to, 
the United Nations and, after the U.N. General | 
Assembly designated the year, 59 nations agreed | 
to take part. 

The U.S. group, with labor especially active, 
Dean Sayre said, was set up at a recent White 
House conference of 200 prominent citizens. 

Bookbinder said that American labor will play 
a substantial part in supporting the program. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is serving as a 
vice-president of the U.S. Committee and has 
urged all unions to back WRY. 

Labor has called for greater govermment aid 
for refugee work and for the admission of at) 
least 20.000 additional refugees into this country, 
he said. The Intl. Solidarity Fund of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions has set aside 
$50.000 for WRY, he added. 


Senators Ask Public Protection 
On Cuts in Train Service 


AILROADS SHOULD BE required to con- 

sider the interest of the public when they 
take steps to discontinue passenger trains, Sen. 
Clifford Case (R-N.J.), and Sen. Ralph W, Yar- 
borough (D-Tex.), asserted on Washington Re- 
ports to the People, AFL-CIO public service pro- 
gram, heard on 250 radio stations. 

Case and four other Republican senators, with 
three Democrats, are sponsors of a bill, S, 1331, 
which would amend the Railway Relief Act of 
1958 to protect the interests of the public. 

Case pointed out the necessity of maintaining 
mass transportation service to New York City, 
saying, “If all the people who enter Manhattan 
each weekday came by automobile, New York 
City would have to have five stories of parking 
space covering all the land from the Battery to 
52d street, It’s clearly impossible to accommo- 
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date large-scale automobile commuting without 
abolishing the city itself.” 


YARBOROUGH POINTED OUT that the 
West was seriously affected by discontinuance of 
mail trains. Most short-line passenger service in 
that part of the nation, he said, has been dis- 
continued for some time. 

He said the railroads “lose money on some 
passenger operations, but overall, the freight and 
passenger operations together are paying the 
roads a profit every year. Some roads want to 
take off certain passenger lines, not because they 
are losing money, but because they aren't making 
as much money on them as on freight.” 

Case said that S. 1331 would also provide pro- 
tection for railroad employes dismissed because 
of the discontinuance of a passenger line. 
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AMONG THE SUBJECTS the Administration does not talk 
about very much is the cost of the federal debt after six and a half 
years. Not the size of the debt but the cost—the carrying charges, 
the interest. 

The Administration has demanded abolition of the long-estab- 
lished 4.25 percent ceiling on long-term negotiable government 
bonds. Investors no longer are willing to buy these bonds, says 
the Treasury Dept., for such low interest rates. 


“Low,” of course, is a relative term. What the Administration 
really means is that across six and a‘half years, in which money 
lenders and traditional financial operators have had a large influence, 
the going market rate for money has been forced up by government 
action. Now the Administration says the government must raise its 
own interest rates paid so that its bonds can compete. 

In 1946, at the end of World War HI, the federal debt of $269 
billion was serviced for $4.7 billion—the charge for the money 
borrowed—and investors were glad to buy the bonds. The debt 
today is only slightly larger—$285 billion—but the Eisenhower 
Administration this year will pay out $8.6 billion in interest. 

The debt has gone up by 6 percent, the interest charges by 80 
percent. 


Rep. Al Ullman, an Oregon Democrat. points out that the Presi- 
dent apparently never thinks of increased federal spending on the 
debt as “inflationary.” But when anyone proposes spending for the 
needs of school children, for electric power created by dams and 
for great river valley developments, for housing, medical research 
or any other purpose that would observably improve the general 
welfare, Mr. Eisenhower treats it as a conspiracy against: public 
decency. 

* * * 


THE MOST FASCINATING congressional viewpoint recently 


‘unveiled is the frank announcement by Rep. Peter Freylinghuysen, 


Jr., that he looks with faint approval on the people and groups 
working the last few years to “get out the vote” election days. We've 
got to be careful about campaigns which “bring out the uninformed 
voter,” says the New Jersey Republican’s press release. 

It is fine if “as many citizens as possible” are encouraged to vote, 
Freylinghuysen said in a speech in New Brunswick, N. J., but it is 
“far more important” that they be “well informed before voting.” 

“Blind voting can be dangerous because it can be controlled by 
bosses and the so-called pressure groups,” his press release quotes ” 
him as saying. 

* * * 


SEN. KARL MUNDT, a South Dakota Republican whose pixie 
manner masks a shrewd brain and a cunning instinct for the main 
chance, told his constituents in a July 6 newsletter that South 
Dakota had had a “big week” in faraway Washington just before 
the July 4 weekend. 

It was one of those weeks “that a senator dreams about,” Mundt 
said. As a result of his 10 years of service and the “seniority” 
which gave him a place in a certain key appropriations group, he 
was. able to have “two important projects earmarked for South 
Dakota.” 

These were not the result of any “genius” on his part, Mundt 
assured his voters modestly; they were just “seniority dividends” for 
the lucky people, the result of their foresight in keeping him “10 
years in the Senate” so he could be “in the right place at the right 
time.” 

What is the meaning of this? Mundt is thinking that he faces a 
stiff Democratic challenge next year when he must face the voters 
again. South Dakota elected a Democratic governor in 1958, has 
twice running elected a Democrat as one of two members of the 
House, 
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THE PUBLIC must be considered in railroad decisions to end 
passenger train lines, Senators Clifford Case (R-N. J.), at left, and 
Ralph W. Yarborough (D-Tex.) asserted on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service program heard on 250 radio 
stations, Interview was in the Senate radio gallery, 
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HELPING TO RAISE FUNDS for St. Ann’s Infant Home in Washington, D. C., were these speakers 


at a benefit luncheon sponsored by the ‘Central Labor Council and Teachers Local 6. Left to right, 
Jay Turner, president of the City AFL-CIO; Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R-Mass.); Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.); Rev. John J. Murphy, assistant director of Catholic Charities for the 
Washington archdiocese, and Exec. Sec. John Holden of the Washington Building Trades Council. 


Novelty Workers Set 


Contract Minimums 


Montreal, Que.—A program for the establishment of minimum 
contract standards with respect to wages, hours, working conditions 
and health, welfare and pension plans was adopted by the general 
executive board of the Leather Goods, Plastics & Novelty Workers 


at its first meeting in Canada. 


The board voted to recommend 
to the convention next year that the 
program be made mandatory for all 
locals and that they be forbidden 
to sign contracts which do not meet 
the prescribed standards. 


Union Label Program 

In other actions, the board voted 
to implement a union label pro- 
gram, discuss an overall program 
of promotion and legislative ac- 
tivity with responsible elements in 
the industry, and survey the eco- 
nomics of the industries within the 
union’s jurisdiction. : 

Pres. Norman Zukowsky, in re- 
porting on organizing gains, an- 
nounced that additional organizers 
will be placed on the staff to 
“achieve that 100 percent union- 
ization in our jurisdiction which is 
essential for the success of our 
uniformity program.” 


Reuther Asks 


More Military 
Cargo Planes 


Detroit — Auto Workers’ Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther has urged the 
Defense Dept. to step up produc- 
tion of military cargo planes to “re- 
pair the vulnerable gap in our de- 
fenses” and help ease unjustified 
unemployment in the hard-hit air- 
craft industry. 

The UAW leader made his rec- 
ommendation in a letter to Defense 
Sec. Neil H. McElroy. 

Reuther, referring to corre- 
spondence between the Defense 
Dept. and Senators A. S. Mike 
Monroney (D-Okla.) and Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.) said he un- 
derstood that “at this moment, 
there are not on hand a sufficient 
number of planes as part of our 
air cargo fleet adequately to sup- 
ply Berlin or any other troubled 
area in the world, should we be 
confronted with the need to act 
as effectively as we did during 
the Berlin blockade.” 

He asked McElroy to recom- 
mend to Congress the type of 
speeded-up transport procurement 
plan proposed by Monroney and 
Symington. : 

Such action would provide the 
free world with the ability to local- 
ize “inevitable conflicts” and would 
suit national interests by permitting 
airlines to adapt the planes for 
commercial use, he added, 


IUE Victor 
In Disputed 
Belock Vote 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers won a contested National 
Labor Relations Board election at 
the Belock Instrument Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y., after counting of the 
ballots had been temporarily de- 
layed. 

The Sheet Metal Workers had 
sought an injunction against the 
IUE and the NLRB to block the 
election and pending disposition 
of this case, U.S. District Judge 
Leo Rayfield ordered the ballots 
impounded. When the suit was 
withdrawn, the ballots were count- 
ed and the results announced by 
the NLRB. 

The Sheet Metal Workers in a 
letter to Belock employes said they 
withdrew the suit to clear the way 
for negotiation of a new contract 
with wage increases regardless of 
which union won the election. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, in its May meeting in Wash- 
ington upheld the recommendation 
of David Cole, impartial umpire, 
that the IUE has violated the AFL- 
CIO constitutional ban against 
raiding and should withdraw from 
seeking representation rights at Be- 
lock, where the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers had represented the workers. 

The IUE won the election with 
379 votes as against 103 for the 
Sheet Metal Workers, 11 for no 
union, 8 challenged and 3 void. 


-|committee chairman, 


House Group 


Sets Changes 
In Labor Bill 


Another week of marathon 
House Labor Committee sessions 
on a labor-management bill has 
produced tentative agreement on 
proposed changes in the trusteeship 
and election procedures provided 
in the legislation voted by the Sen- 
ate. 

Rep. Graham Barden (D-N. C.), 
suggested 
that action might be ‘substantially 
completed” within a few days, but 
highly controversial sections of the 
Senate bill had not yet been taken 
up. 

The committee tentatively 
voted to restore a provision, re- 
jected by the Senate, to force the 
opening of union membership 
‘lists to so-called “bona fide” can- 
didates for union office. Labor 
has protested that this would en- 
able spies, gangsters and manage- 
ment stooges to join the union 
and obtain membership lists by 
the pretense of running for office. 


The House committee language 
would make the section applicable 
only to unions having union shop 
contracts. 


Court Remedy Added 

In another change on elections, 
the committee eliminated a provi- 
sion requiring a member charging 
an improper election procedure to 
seek redress through the Secretary 
of Labor. The House unit would 
let him apply for relief individually 
in federal courts. A similar change 
was voted for so-called recall elec- 
tions. 

A change in the Senate trustee- 
ship provisions would extend from 
12 to 18 months the period dur- 
ing which a trusteeship, established 
by an international for a local un- 
ion, would be presumed valid. 


Chicago Labor Exhibit 


Trade Fair 


Highlight 


Chicago—Labor’s role in world trade is the theme of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor’s exhibit at the Chicago Intl. Trade Fair & 
Exposition, which opened July 3 and is scheduled to close July 18. 

July 10 was set aside as “Labor-Management Day” at the Trade 
Fair, which celebrates the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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and was marked by a state visit 
of Canada’s (and Great Britain’s) 
Queen Elizabeth. 

CFL Pres. William A. Lee, com- 
menting on the exhibit, said the 
seaway has again thrust Chicago 
into prominence as a trading cen- 
ter and labor welcomes the chal- 
lenge. 


Chicago’s workers come from 
all over the world and the prod- 
ucts they make are consumed 
over the globe, Lee said, and 


over 800,000 more workers will 
be needed in the next 15 years to 
help the city grow. He urged 


operate to help provide housing, 
schools and other necessities. 


The labor exhibit at the fair fea- 
tures a pictorial review of organ- 
ized labor’s community activities. 
Another highlight is broadcasting 
direct from the fair by Chicago 


labor’s Radio Station WCFL. 


that labor and management co- . 


In Teamster Hearings: 


Amendment in refusing to testify 


Employer Uses 5th, 
Two Admit Payoffs 


Two trucking employers have told the McClellan special Senate 
committee they made “payoffs” to the president of a Teamsters 
local in Hoboken, N. J., and a third employer invoked the Fifth 


about an alleged payoff 12 years 


ago to John Conlin, then head of the Hoboken local and now first 


vice president of the international 
union. 

In other testimony before the 
committee, headed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) : 

@ An employer representative 
testified that Teamsters Pres. James 
R. Hoffa, then a vice president, had 
offered to settle a Teamsters’ con- 
tract in New York for less than 
the local union subsequently negoti- 
ated.. 

@ Anti-Hoffa Teamster local 
officials in Cincinnati charged they 
had been told to support former 
Rep. George H. Bender, a Repub- 
lican, in his 1954 election race for 
the Senate after a House Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee, 
with Bender presiding, halted an 
investigation of the ‘Teamsters. 
Contempt proceedings against two 
Officials of the union were dropped 
Bender won the election to the Sen- 
ate but was beaten for re-election 
in 1956. 

@ Bender, currently chairman of 
a Hoffa-appointed anti-corruption 
committee for the Teamsters, told 
the Senate group the charges were 
“nonsense.” He said he didn’t re- 
ceive any labor support in the 1954 
campaign against Thomas Burke, 
former mayor of Cleveland, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the Senate. 

In testimony involving Team- 
sters Local 560 in Hoboken, Ar- 
thur Pitman, president of the 
Pitman Co. in New York, told 
the committee that $2,500 he 
said he paid in 1954 to Local 
560 Pres. Anthony Provenzano 
was deducted as “entertainment 
expense” on his company’s tax 
returns. 

Another trucking company presi- 
dent, Walter A. Dorn, told the com- 
mittee that after paying $1,500 to 
Provenzano he had paid a total of 
$14,000 in retainer fees to a lawyer 


youthful Mayor Willy Brandt. 


Unions executive board to discuss 
the political problems created by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s ulti- 
matum to the three occupying 
Powers—France, Britain and the 
U.S.—to get out of Berlin. 

Meany told Brandt that “the 
American people are more pre- 
pared than ever to stand together 
with the brave people of this city 
in defending it from a Communist 
take-over.” He praised “the great 
spirit of the Berliners, which you 
feel everywhere.” 

Interviewed by RIAS (Radio in 
American Sector) which broadcasts 
news from the free world to work- 
ers in ‘the Soviet German zone, 
Meany rejected Soviet allegations 
that automation would lead to “im- 
poverishment” of workers in the 
free world. 


“We are concerned about auto- 
mation,” he told RIAS, “and we 
are watching it very carefully 
but we are quite confident that 
automation when it comes to its 
fullest degree will be used in our 
country for the benefit of all the 
people. The trade union move- 
ment has that as one of its 
goals.” 


Meany also told the Soviet-domi- 


he has never seen or spoken to. 
He said the lawyer, Michael Com- 
munale, was suggested to him by 
Provenzano. 
‘Fantastic,’ Says Witness 

Communale, who is a Hudson 
County, N. J., assistant prosecutor, 
said it was “fantastic” to consider 
the $200 monthly payments he re- 
ceived from the Dorn Transporta- 
tion Co. since August 1953 as 
payments to insure “labor peace.” 

Although admitting that he didn’t 
do any work in return for the re- 
tainer, he said he considered the 
money “advance fees for any serv- 
ices I might be called upon to per- 
form.” 


The Fifth Amendment was 
invoked by William Jacobson, a 
trucking company manager, who 
refuse to confirm testimony by 
Carl A. Helm, a retired trucker, 
that payments of $300 a month 
were made to Conlin “in 1946 or 
1947.” 


Jacobson said he was refusing 
to testify because “I’ve got to stay 
in this business.” 


Takes 5th Amendment 


Conlin, 76, was reported too ill 
to testify. Provenzano invoked the 
Fifth Amendment to all questions. 


Testimony regarding Teamsters 
negotiations in New York City was 
given by Joseph M. Adelizzi, man- 
aging director of the Empire State 
Highway Transportation Associa- 
tion, =~ 

Adelizzi said that when Local 
807 was holding out for a 25-cent 
hourly increase, Hoffa offered to 
settle for 17 cents the first year of 
the contract and 8 cents the second 
year. He said Local 807 Pres. 
Thomas Hickey held out and won 
the full 25 cents. 


Meany on Visit Hails 
Berlin’s “Great Spirit’ 


Berlin, Germany—This beleaguered city is more than ever a 
symbol of freedom to which the American people attach the great- 
est importance, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told West Berlin’s 


The AFL-CIO chief met with Brandt between sessions of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade® maces 


nated workers of East Germany 
that “the economic situation (in the 
U.S.) looks much better than it did 
even two months ago.” 


Labor Gifts 
Swell Negro 
College Fund 


New York—Gifts of $3,000 
from the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and $500 from the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union 
have launched the 1959 campaign 
of the Greater New York Labor 
Committee of, the United Negro 
College Fund. 

The fund helps bring a first-class 
college education within the reach 
of thousands of students from low- 
income families, Committee Co- 
chairmen Morris Iushewitz and 
James C. Quinn said. 

Iushewitz is secretary and Quinn 
is treasurer of the New York City 
Central Labor Council. The UNCF 
is endorsed by the national AFL- 
clo. 

Some 20 unions are represented 
on the fund’s Greater New York 


} Labor Committee. 
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Meets in Threatened City: 


ICFTU Pledges Full Support 
To Keep West Berlin Free | 


Berlin—The executive board of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has pledged full sup- 
port to the preservation of the freedom of West Berlin and insistence on the right of foreign powers 
to protect the city against abrogation or impairment. 

The board called for the convening of a summit conference to conclude agreements about prob- 
lems which constitute the most serious threats to world peace—particularly the problem of German 


reunification in peace and freedom.® 


The ICFTU met in Congress 
Hall, a modernistic structure four 
city blocks from Soviet-held East 
Berlin. Free Berlin itself lies 110 
miles behind the Iron Curtain in 
the heart of Soviet-occupied Ger- 
many. 

Attending the sessions for the 
AFL-CIO were Pres. George Meany 
and European Rep. Irving Brown. 
Berlin was chosen as the site of the 
meeting after Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev last November 
told the western powers to get out 
of the city—or else. 


Bar All Totalitarianism 


A report showing that ICFTU 
affiliates from Great Britain, 


contribution of 25,000 rupees. 
The ICFTU also called on its 
137 affiliates in 97 countries to ex- 
press in an appropriate way their 
solidarity with the Algerian people. 
The occasion was a charge that 
many Algerian trade unionists are 
still held in jail despite trials and 
acquittals. 
The executive board appealed 
“most urgently” to the French 
government to embark on nego- 
| tiations with a view to achieving 
a peaceful solution of the Aige- 
rian problem based on the princi- 
ple of self-determination. 

Still another resolution demand- 
-ed that Franco Spain be kept out 


ganization (NATO) and other in- 


ter-governmental organizations of | 


free nations. 

Meany was named to a commit- 
tee to discuss the possibility of 
unity with the Intl. Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU), 
although the board expressed dis- 
quiet at the latter group’s reported 
attempts to split the labor move- 
ment where it is united. 


After 


long debate, the board 


| voted to invite the United Arab 


Republic Confederation of Labor 
to attend the 10th anniversary 
ICFTU congress in Brussels in De- 
cember as a guest. This group is 
the power behind the Inter-Arab 


A FRIENDSHIP WAS RENEWED when AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany (left) and Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin exchanged 
greetings at a luncheon the latter gave for members of the executive 
board of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions during a 
meeting there. The Liberty Bell Brandt exhibits was presented 


Greece, India, Israel and Lebanon of the North Atlantic Treaty Or-} Confederation of Labor. 
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had attended a congress of the) 
Yugoslav Trade Union Federation | 
last April brought a warning from 
Meany that fraternal relationships’ 
between free trade unions and the 
so-called labor bodies in totalitarian | 


to him by the AFL-CIO during a tour of this country. 


100 TV Stations Showing ‘Americans at Work’ 


Exactly 100 television stations are now presenting the AFL- 


CIO's TV fil nce : ee CITY-STATE STATION DAY TIME 
countries endanger the future of the | . 4 fi ih series, “Americans - Work,” from coast to | Alexandria, Minn. KCMT-TV _ Saturday 12:45 p.m. 
3 ICFTU. majored a la a Alaska and Hawaii and the | Minneapolis, Minn. WTCN-TV _ Friday 9 am. 
a “The primary purpose for which | : Hattiesburg, Mi WDAM-TY _ Saturday 3 
. 4 | ee eaten 3 . so - g, Miss. aturday p.m. 
j the IFCTU was formed,” he noted, | ; The series is made vpremied pee vid charge to give the sta Meridian, Miss. WTOK-TV Sunday hiss deol 
; was to bring together the world’s) tions the opportunity of showing viewers the story of American 
free trade unions to help one. workers on the job. ; paper. 
another stay free, and, if possible, Here is the current station lineup for “Americans at Work.” St. Louis, Mo. KSD-TV Sunday 11:15. a.m, 
to help the victims of totalitarian Consult your local newspaper where exact day or time is not Springfield, Mo. KYTV Sunday 9:30 a.m. 
regimes. listed, Kansas City, Mo. KCMO-TV — Sunday See local 
“Under no circumstances should paper. 
rh sate rangi por caliog greg CITY-STATE STATION DAY TIME | Butte, Mont. KXLF-TV — Monday 6 p.m. 
re Se ee race oe — KENI-TV Saturday 5:30 p.m. | Glendive, Mont. KXGN-TV Wednesday 6 _ p.m. 
) ims. thine a Alaska sentences Saturday 5:30 p.m. | Helena, Mont. KXLJ-TV Monday 6 p.m. 
think you are helping Yugoslav Phoenix, Ariz. KTVK-TV — Sunday 1:45 p.m. |Omaha, Neb. WOW-TV Wednesday ~—_7:45 a.m. 
workers, dismiss that idea, a KVOA-TV Saturday 11:45 a.m.|Las Vegas, Nev. KLAS-TV Sunday 3:30 p.m. 
- rr = — so KIVA-TV Sunday 4:45 p.m. | Reno, Nev. KOLO-TV _ Friday 5:30 p.m. 
: i z i : 
salemnieie al Mi ciatinen tie Eureka, Calif. KIEM-TV Saturday 12:45 p.m. | Manchester, N. H. WMUR-TV Tuesday 6:45 p.m. 
Seapets ae Fresno, Calif. KFRE-TV — Sunday 2 p.M.| Claremont, N. H Channel 79 Saturday _See local 
¥ regime. These contacts are not | O )Jand. Calif KTVU ee ee 9 aN. EE. anne aturday ee loca 
i with the enslaved workers but S: - Calif KCRA-TV aes ad 3 —* paper. 
: with their jailers, and that ap- | BCramMenio, = , oat unday 8:30 a.m. Lebanon, N. H. Channel 81 Saturday See local 
2 plies to Yugoslavia, Spain and bape Diego, Calif. KFSD-TY Sunday 4 p.m. paper. 
4 Russia.” 'Colorado Springs, Colo. KKTV Sunday See local | Albuquerque, N. M. KOAT-TV Sunday 3:15 p.m. 
Se ee ee paper. —| Buffalo, N. Y. WBEN-TV Saturday 1:30 p.m. 
ecient Bec =p Bea “eos Denver, Colo, KOA-TV Saturday 2:30 p.m. New York, N. Y. WNTA-TV Saturday 12 noon 
ee eae ab pcm pai Pueblo, Colo. KCSJ-TYV Saturday See local Plattsburg, N. Y. WPTZ-TV Sunday 1:45 p.m. 
tude for the support his city has | paper. Rochester, N. Y. WROC-TV — Saturday 7:45 a.m. 
had from the free trade union | New Haven, Conn. WNHC-TV — Sunday 9:45 a.m.|Utica, N. Y. WKTV Monday 5:15 p.m. 
movement. _ | Hartford, Conn. WNBC-TV Sunday 11:45 a.m. | Greenville, N. C. WNCT-TV Saturday 4:30 p.m. 
es ee ee. WRC-TV Sunday 9:15 a.m. | Cincinnati, O. WLW-TV Sunday 12:45 p.m. 
pep oom inet gral cesiien | Palm Beach, Fla. WPTV Saturday 5:30 p.m. | Columbus, O. WBNS-TV Saturday 7:45 a.m. 
a Saue SERuad aaek strength | Pensacola, Fla. WEAR-TV Saturday woe sai te ee, ee Wednesday am p.m. 
from your understanding and sup-| : : or ortland, Ore. P unday 2:30 p.m. 
port.” - |St. Petersburg, Fila. WSUN-TV = Wednesday 10:30 a.m. Selene We. WIJAC-TV Wednesday 1:15 p.m. 
ICFTU Pres. Arne oo - | Honolulu, Hawaii KHVH-TV Please consult your local ‘ ebanon, Pa. WLYH-TV Saturday 2:05 p.m. 
plied that the problems oh er “ Wailuku, Hawaii KMVI listing for time and day.|] och Haven, Pa. WBPZ-TV Saturday 5:15 p.m. 
are curs—they CoMnere BO OY |) cwiston, Ida. KLEW-TV Monday - 4:15 p.m. | Pittsburgh? Pa. WIIC-TV Sunday 10:45 a.m. 
Berlin and Berliners but all of us. Boi Id: KBOLTV Ps 4 ae 
Votes Aid to Tibetans ote, <Ga. ay P-M.| Aberdeen, S. D. KXAB-TV _ Friday 9:30 p.m. 
The tioand adocted a resolution | Chicago, Ill. WNBOQ-TV Sunday 12 noon} Rapid City, S. D. KRSD-TV Saturday See local 
denouncing the brutal suppression | Evansville, Ind. WFIE-TV Saturday 12:30 p.m.| | a paper. 
by Communist China of the Tibet- | Elkhart, Ind. WSJV-TV Sunday 12:45 p.m. | Sioux Falls, S. D. KELO-TV Saturday 2:45 p.m. 
an people's fight for freedom and | Fort Wayne, Ind. WKJG-TV — Sunday 9:30 a.m. | Dallas, Tex. KRLD-TV Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
called upon the United Nations) South Bend, Ind. WSBT-TV Saturday 12:30 p.m.| Port Arthur, Tex. KPAC-TV Saturday 4 p.m. 
General Assembly to deal with this! Terre Haute, Ind. WTHI-TV — Tuesday 4  p.m.} Tyler, Tex. KLTV Sunday 1:15 p.m. 
violation of oy eo ye id Fort Dodge, lowa KOTV Sunday 6:15 p.m. | Wichita Falls, Tex. KSYD-TV Saturday 12 noon 
ee ee, os. SK Cy, JOR KVTV Monday —:12:15 p.m. | Salt Lake City, Utah KSL-TV Saturday 2:45 p.m. 
gees, the ICFTU made an initial} Louisville, Ky. WHAS-TV _ See local See local | Hampton, Va. WVEC-TV = Monday 4:30 p.m. 
paper. paper. Harrisonburg, Va. WSVA-TV — Sunday 12:15 p.m. 
Baton Rouge, La. WBRZ-TV _ Saturday 4 p.m.| Richmond, Va. WTVR-TV — Saturday 4:45 p.m. 
Lake Charles, La, KTAG-TV Saturday See local | Ephrata, Wash. KBAS-TV Monday 4:15 p.m. 
; paper. Pasco, Wash. KEPR-TV Monday 4:15 p.m. 
Monroe, La. KNOE-TV — Sunday 12:45 p.m. | Seattle, Wash. KOMO-TV _ Saturday 5:30 p.m. 
Lafayette, La. KLFY-TV Wednesday 6:45 p.m.| Yakima, Wash. KIMA-TV Monday 4:15 p.m. 
Bangor, Me. WLBZ-TV Saturday 1;30 p.m. | Clarksburg, W. Va. WBOY-TV Sunday 12:45 p.m. 
Baltimore, Md. WBAL-TV — Sunday 7:45 a.m.| Huntington, W. Va. WHTIN-TV — Saturday . 1 p.m. 
Boston, Mass. WGBH-TV _ Friday 7:15 p.m. Parkersburg, W. Va. WTAP-TV — Tuesday 12:15 p.m, 
Greenfield, Mass. WRLP-TV _ Saturday See local | Wheeling, W. Va. WTRF-TV Saturday 2:30 p.m, 
paper. La Crosse, Wis. WKBT-TV Wednesday 4:30 p.m. 
springfield, Mass. WWLP-TV _ Saturday See local | Madison, Wis. WKOW-TV _ Friday 11:15 a.m, 
paper. Milwaukee, Wis. WISN-TV Saturday 2 p.m, 
Detroit, Mich. WWSJ-TV Sunday 12:30 p.m. | Wausau, Wis. WSAU-TV Wednesday 3 p.m. 
Jaci i - " i -TV Saturday 7:30 p.m, 
“Stop Cooper! I'll give you your | saginaw, Mich. WNEM-TV — Sunday 1 ——p.m.| Ponce, Puerto Rico_ WRIK-T 
© ks pa po eae City, Mich. WPBN-TV Saturday 5  p.m.{San Juan, Puerto Rice WKAQ-TV Wednesday 10:15 p.m, 
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Ike Tavis It Down: 


Fulbright LoanF wid 


Plan Loses in Senate 


By Gervase N. Love 
The labor-backed Senate Democratic drive to assure five years 
of financing for the Development Loan Fund program collapsed 
when opponents of foreign aid and backers of Pres. Eisenhowet’s 


“anti-spending” policy combined 


under Administration pressure to 


upset the eeeieeroenaas of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee. 

The committee’s proposal that’ 
the fund be authorized to borrow 
$1 billion a year from the Treas- 
ury for the next five years to make 
low-interest, long-term loans to 
push economic growth in under- 
developed countries lost out to a 
compromise authorizing Congress 
to appropriate $750 million for the 
fund this year and $1.25 billion in 
1960. 

The Senate, after this fight, 
voted to slash proposed mutual 
security spending from the $3.9 
billion asked by Pres. Eisenhow- 
er to $3.54 billion and passed 
the bill. This was almost ex- 
actly what the House had pre- 
viously voted and suggested 
quick House - Senate agreement 
on a final measure. 

The AFL-CIO in testimony be- 
fore both Senate and House com- 
mittees had described the Presi- 
dent’s $3.9 billion proposal as the 
“rock-bottom minimum amount re- 
quired” to do the job of mutual 
security. 

The fight for the long-term plan 
was led by Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.) and had the strong 
‘backing of the AFL-CIO. Fulbright 
described it as “the most impor- 
tant single provision” in the for- 
eign aid bill. The drive also marked 
the first effort by the Democratic 
leadership in the upper house to 
play a direct role in foreign 
policy making. 

Defeat of the Fulbright proposal 
was a victory for Eisenhower, who 
had asked only $700 million for 
the current year and had insisted 
that the fund’s operations continue 
to be subject to yearly approval 
by congressional appropriations 
committees, 

The Development Loan Fund 
compromise grew out of a parlia- 
mentary maneuver by Sen. Fran- 
cis Case (R-S. D.). Case raised a 
point of order against Fulbright’s 


five-year plan, maintaining that it 
was an appropriation measure 
which, under Senate rules, could 
not be made part of an authoriza- 
tion bill. 

However, the procedure is a 
time-honored one used to finance 
many long-range programs, among 
them most of the housing pro- 
gram, farm subsidies, the Export- 
Import Bank and the Intl. Mone- 
tary Fund. Self-proclaimed advo- 
cates of economy have lately taken 
to calling it a “back door” ap- 
proach to the Treasury. Eisen- 
hower himself asked Congress to 
use it two years ago when the fund 
was first established, but was turned 
down. 

Case’s point of order was over- 
ruled by the chair. After some de- 
bate, Sen. George D. Aiken (R- 
Vt.), a Fulbright supporter, called 
for a trial test of strength by mov- 
ing to table it. His motion was 
beaten by 48 to 42. The majority 
was equally divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans; 35 Demo- 
crats and 7 Republicans supported 
Aiken and Fulbright. 

Rather than risk outlawing 
the so-called “back door” policy, 
Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (Tex.) worked out what 
he called a “compromise” with 
Case and Minority Leader Ev- 
erett McKinley Dirksen (R-IIL) 
under which the five-year finan- 

cing plan was jettisoned, the two- 
year authorization was substi- 
tuted and Case agreed not to 
press his point of order. 

On other sections of the foreign 
aid bill, the Senate: 

@ Cut $300 million from the 
$1.6 billion authorization for mili- 
tary assistance asked by the Presi- 
dent and recommended by _ the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

@ Cut $83.5 million, or 10 per- 
cent, from the $835 million Eisen- 
hower had requested for economic 
assistance. 


Compensation, Jobless 


Aid Hiked in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill—The Illinois Legislature voted moderate im- 
provements in unemployment and workmen’s compensation pro- 


grams ‘and defeated three bills labeled “anti-labor” 


by the State 


AFL-CIO before adjourning on July 1. 
On the eve of adjournment, Senate Republicans killed a fair 


employment practices bill which’ 
had been endorsed by GOP Gov. 
William G. Stratton and passed 
overwhelmingly by the Democratic- 
controlled House of Representa- 
tives. 

The jobless compensation legis- 
lation, based on compromise rec- 
ommendations of an advisory com- 
mittee representing labor, industry 
and the public, came in two pack- 
ages: 

@ An increase in maximum ben- 
efits from $30 to $32 a week for 
a single person and from $45 to 
$50 for a worker with four or more 
children. 

@ A provision automatically ex- 
tending the state’s 26 weeks of un- 
employment compensation to 39 
weeks whenever statewide unem- 
ployment reaches 4.375 percent or 
more for two months in a row. 
The extension would remain in ef- 
fect until the jobless ratio dropped 
below that figure for two succes- 
sive months. 

The unusual percentage figure 
was the result of compromise be- 
tween labor representatives on the 
aeVisory committee, who wanted 


a lower ratio, and industry mem- 
bers who wanted it higher. 

The anti-labor bills which 
were defeated, either in com- 
mittee or on the floor, included 
legislation which would have 
severely restricted organizational 
picketing, a bill which would 
have opened the door to harass- 
ment suits against unions and 
legislation setting up a so-called 
“little McClellan committee” in 
the legislature. 

All but three Senate Republicans 
voted against the FEPC bill, despite 
Stratton’s endorsement, while all 
but one of the Democrats sup- 
ported it. 

The workmen’s compensation 
bill boosts benefits $6 a week and 
raises death benefits by $1,500. 
Similar increases were voted in sep- 
arate legislation amending the Oc- 
cupational Diseases Act. 

Labor-backed bills which failed 
of enactment as the legislature ad- 
journed included a State Labor Re- 
lations Act and a bill establishing a 
$1 an hour minimum wage for in- 


trastale Commerce, 


‘I Want to Save You From Inflation 
and Extravagance’ 


sere 


Svie re Sr sanards Pos goal 


Ike Kills Housing Bill 


Backed by 


(Continued from Page 1) © 
Congress, under the leadership of 
Johnson and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D-Tex.), had scaled down 
housing bills passed by both the 
House and Senate, Eisenhower in 
his veto message labeled the legisla- 
tion so “extravagant” and “defec- 
tive” that it would do “more dam- 
age than good.” 


Ike Opposes Federal Role 


Although he heavily emphasized 
the so-called “inflationary” effects 
the bill might have, he criticized 
its proposals for urban redevelop- 
ment, slum clearance, public hous- 
ing, housing for the aged, and col- 
lege housing in terms that made it 
clear he objected fundamentally to 
federal operations in these fields. 


Direct federal lending for 
housing for the aged, as proposed 
by the bill, should be replaced 
by “private funds invested un- 
der the protection of federal in- 
surance,” he said. The “local 
share” paid by municipalities in 
meeting their staggering prob- 
lems of slum clearance, he said, 
“should be increased” instead of 
decreased as proposed in the 
vetoed bill. 

The bill's provisions might “drive 
private capital” from areas where 
it is “needed,” he declared. He 
urged higher interest rates for pri- 
vate lenders given the benefit of 
government insurance on loans for 
rental and cooperative housing. 

Democratic leaders, under fire 


New Publications 
List Now Available 


A mid-1959 revised edition 
of the AFL-CIO List of Pub- 
lications containing 60 titles 
of books, pamphlets and 
leaflets is currently available 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications. 

Pertinent data are provid- 
ed for each listing on date 
of publication, price and a 
brief description of the con- 
tents, 

The July 1959 edition of 
the List of Publications is 
available without cost from 
the Dept. of Publications, 
815 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


AFL-CIO 


from forces within their own party 
for “compromises” on bills in an 
effort to make them acceptable io 
the President, responded to this 
message bitterly. 

Johnson said Congress was be- 
ing told that limited White House 
proposals on such subjects as 
housing “must be accepted with- 
out crossing a ‘t’ or dotting an 
ss ad 

Rains said the veto made it clear 
that it is “extremely difficult, 3f 
not impossible, to get housing leg- 
islation that will serve all the peo- 
ple under the present Administra- 
tion.” 

Sparkman in addition to asking 
for an effort to override the veto 
warned that Congress should noi 
be rushed, if the effort failed, inte 
a “quickie” bill giving the President 
exactly what he demanded. 


Housing Need Stressed 

Johnson made it clear that re- 
gardless of the outcome of a pos- 
sible veto fight, he would seek some 
housing bill “to do what we can do 
to get housing built.” 

“I think that’s what the peopie 
want,” he said. 

A powerful factor pushing Con- 
gress toward action is the ‘ ‘drying 
up” of government-guaranteed in- 
surance authorizations for the con- 
struction industry. 

Sparkman predicted that the 
result of an attempt at overrid- 
ing the veto would be extremely 
close in the Senate. It was gen- 
erally considered that the effort 
would fail in the House. 

Democrats then would be pre- 
sented with a choice between giv- 
ing Eisenhower at once the limited 
type of bill he demanded or of 


again passing something close to’ 


the vetoed omnibus bill and chal- 
lenging the President to kill it 
again. 

Immediate “spending” author- 
ized by the bill was $1.4 billion 
as contrasted with $2.7 billion in 
the original Senate measure and 
$2.1 billion in the House bill. The 
President had recommended $1.6 
billion in his budget message. 

Eisenhower rejected the Demo- 
cratic claim that the cuts represent- 
ed substantial savings. He attacked 
the long-range programs that would 
have been financed by revolving 
loan funds and charged that they 


were inflationary. 


House Group 
Lets Ike Lift 


Interest Rate 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the Federal Reserve Board, where 
feasible, to buy government bonds — 
rather than use other methods when 
it moves to expand the money 
supply. The present FRB policy is 
to buy only short-term Treasury 
bills. 

Committee Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills (D-Ark.) said the Federal 
Reserve amendment is not binding 
but merely expresses the sense of 
Congress. Supporters of the amend- 
ment pointed out that it would 
make it difficult for the FRB to 
follow a contrary policy. 

The Democratic majority of the 
committee made it clear it would 
not grant the President’s original 
request and rejected it 15 to 10 in 
a straight party-line vote. 

On the decision to give the Pres- 
ident authority, the committee voted 
17 to 7, with 10 Democrats and 
7 Republicans in favor and 4 
Democrats and 3 Republicans op- 
posed. The two-year limiting 
amendment at first failed to carry 


jon a 12-12 tie vote, but a Dem- 


ocrat switched. 

On the FRB bond-buying amend- 
ment the vote was 14 to 11 with all 
Democrats but one voting for the 
sense of the proposal. 


Indiana Power 


Strike in 2d Week 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A strike 
against the Public Service Co. of 
Indiana, the state’s largest power 
utility, went into its second week 
with the company refusing the offer 
of Local 1393, Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, to arbitrate 
al] assues in dispute, 


641-2 


‘Union Maid’ 
Victor to Win 
Trip Abroad 


New York—The winner of the 
third annual Miss Union Maid con- 
test will get a three-week trip to 
Europe as her major prize. 

She will visit England, Italy, 
Switzerland and Israel, with all ex- 
penses paid, under arrangements 
between the Union Label & Service. 
Trades Council of Greater New 
York, which is conducting the con- 
test, and the American Travel As- 
sociation. 

The winner will be the feminine 
union member “whose personality, 
intelligence, union interest and ap- 
pearance qualify her for the honor 
of representing the more than 1 
million union members in the 
greater New York area.” Eligible 
for the competition are all female 
union members in good standing, 
married or single, with the excep- 
tion of professional models. 

The ATA is a non-profit body 
the purpose of which is to stimulate 

“purposeful travel” for members of 
unions and public service groups. | 
It has close relationships with labor 


and co-op travel groups in 14 
European countries whose staffs 
and facilities are available to 


travelers going abroad under ATA 


auspices, 
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